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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CHILDREN'S 
THEATRE CONFERENCE 


JAMES E. POPOVICH 


For eleven years the Children’s The- 
atre Conference has been a vital part of 
the American educational theatre scene. 
It has made wide and meaningful con- 
tributions to all facets of American cul- 
ture dealing with children and drama. 
Each year members of CTC convene at 
a national meeting to share their activi- 
ties, their experiences, their interests, 
and their enthusiasms. This year, the 
eleventh annual meeting, CTC met on 
the campus of the University of Utah in 
Salt Lake City, August 22-27. Nearly 
two hundred participants representing 
thirty-six states, Canada, Hawaii, Japan, 
and Mexico attended the conference. 
Program chairman for the 1955 confer- 
ence was Paul Kozelka; Albert Mitchell 
and Gail Plummer served as co-chair- 
men for the local arrangements. With 
the aid of many others, their efforts re- 
sulted in an exceptionally well-planned 
and inspiring program. 

Setting the stage for the high level 
of the 1955 program was the keynote 
speaker, Burdette Fitzgerald. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, speaking on a child’s need for all 
the arts, commented on the pattern 
of the present age of specialization 
which tends to pigeonhole the accom- 


James E. Popovich, Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Drama at the University of Georgia, is a 
member of the Governing Board of CTC and 
will serve as Program Chairman of the 1956 
CTC Convention. 


plishments of man. This thought proc- 
ess, she warned, comes from “the accu- 
mulation and memorization of other 
men’s ideas.” Mrs. Fitzgerald pointed 
out that fortunately today there are edu- 
cators—such as those connected with 
the Creative Education Foundation— 
who are dedicated to the belief that this 
acceptance of other men’s ideas is in- 
herently stultifying and that more at- 
tention should shift to the production 
of original ideas. This is evident in the 
fields of science and business but is 
even more apparent in the arts where 
the full potentialities of children’s cre- 
ativity are explored. And when all ave- 
nues of creative endeavor are explored 
with children, their appreciations are 
significantly widened. ‘To elucidate these 
concepts, Mrs. Fitzgerald quoted from 
De Jong’s “The Wheel on the School” 
and read the long, delightful poem 


“Circus.” 


I 


After this provocative and entertain- 
ing speech, the convention moved to 
Virginia Tanner’s Conservatory of Cre- 
ative Dance in downtown Salt Lake 
City. Miss Tanner, whose work in cre- 
ative dance with children was featured 
in Life magazine several years ago, 
thrilled the audience with her demon- 
strations. With three groups of children 
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of different ages (7-10, 11-13, 14-18), 
Miss Tanner described action or epi- 
sodes which the children creatively 
danced. At times, dancing themes of 
their own choosing and of their own 
creation, the children electrified the au- 
dience with the sheer poetry of their 
movement. In one unit of the program 
devoted to Night-time when “Some 
mothers tell stories,’ the tale, ‘“The 
King’s New Clothes,” was effectively 
and beautifully communicated. Another 
(“Why Do I Have to Go to Sleep?’’) was 
a charming dance about a young boy 
on a make-believe trip into the brain 
who learns why he has to go to sleep. 
It proved to be anatomically educational 
and aesthetically entertaining. Dancing 
a folk medley, one of Miss ‘Tanner’s as- 
sistants, Lola Huth, amazed the dele- 
gates with her fluidity of movement and 
her excellence of pantomimic communi- 
cation. 


The next morning during a critique 
session on the dance demonstration, 
Miss ‘Tanner amplified her views on the 
importance of child-creativity. Assert- 
ing that dance (or any art form) 1s 
meaningful to children only when they 
understand and experience, Miss Tan- 
ner warned against teaching an art by 
rote methods. “Beauty and discipline 
of movement can grow naturally when 
the children are motivated to think and 
understand with the help of a creative 
teacher who makes the children con- 
scious of experiencing rather than con- 
scious of self and techniques.” She de- 
scribed several appropriate illustrations 
of the naiveté of her children’s reactions 
to the public acclaim on their tour to 
New York anl Jacob’s Pillow. The suc- 
cess of Miss Tanner’s work is revealed 
by the fact that her school’s well-equip- 
ped quarters are a gift of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latterday Saints which 
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enthusiastically endorses and approves 
of her methods. 


Il 


Three sessions of the conference were 
devoted to creative dramatics. One of 
the sessions was a panel discussion de- 
voted to analyzing the “What and Why 
of Creative Dramatics,” while the other 
two sessions were demonstrations of the 
creative dramatics techniques. Ruth 
Lease, Burdette Fitzgerald, Rita Criste, 
Richard Adams, and Virginia Lee 
Comer discussed the goals of creative 
dramatics: the development of the indi- 
vidual child’s personality by encourag- 
ing independent thinking, by awaken- 
ing his imagination, by helping him to 
express his inner feelings and ideas, by 
achieving an aesthetic experience, and 
by participating in a spontaneous activ- 
ity as a part of a group. They also 
stressed the important therapeutic 
values, such as release of frustrations in 
an organized activity in the home, on 
the playground, etc., as well as in the 
school, but emphasized that such “ther- 
apy” is preventive rather than remedial 
in aim because of the limits of profes- 
sional training of leaders. Questions 
from the delegate led to a discussion of 
the value of an “audience” in creative 
dramatics, with some _ disagreement 
among the panelists. Distinction was 
made among “audiences’—within the 
group, of peers, of parents, or for a 
demonstration. 


The first demonstration of creative 
dramatics was with the children from 
the Institute on Children’s Theatre 
which had preceded the conference. The 
children were told the story of “Stone 
Soup” by Virginia Lee Comer, the crea- 
tive dramatics leader; the children then 
played the story through twice. The 
third session was a stimulating one led 
again by Miss Comer. This time, thirty 
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delegates served as the participators 
{playing “The Golden Goose’) with an 
equal number observing. In discussions 
which followed, Miss Comer pointed out 
that considerable differences in methods 
and techniques employed by leaders in 
creative dramatics are inevitable because 
of “the differing personalities of the 
leaders who cannot express their own 
creative powers in identical patterns and 
because of the differing needs of groups 
and requirements of different situations 
and environments.” 


In addition to the dance and creative 
dramatics demonstrations, five major 
productions of plays, a television show, 
and an MIA play were presented. ‘The 
University of Utah television depart- 
ment and KSL-TV produced Aladdin; 
delegates at the conference were invited 
to attend its rehearsals. The script was 
written especially for the conference .by 
Madge Miller and Larry Villani; Keith 
Engar, head of the television work at 
the University of Utah, staged and pro- 
duced the half-hour program. The dele- 
gates also toured the KSL-TV studios 
and, earlier, Mr. Engar demonstrated 
various techniques of television produc- 
tion on a closed circuit. Equally delight- 
ful was the brief MIA road show di- 
rected by Moana Bennett. Miss Bennett 
amazed the delegates when she ex- 
plained the extent of dramatic activity 
in the Mormon Church. In the Mutual 
Improvement Association (MIA) of the 
Mormon Church, family and group par- 
ticipation is phenomenal. 


George Lewis’ high school students 
presented Charlotte Chorpenning’s 
Rumbpelstiltskin in the scenic stone am- 
phitheatre at Aspen Grove in the Uinta 
National Forest. The production was 
well adapted to the permanent stone ar- 
rangement of the stage, cleverly utiliz- 
ing a raised area upstage for the “Edge 
of the World.” The play was produced 
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by Brigham Young University’s Children 
Theatre as a part of the memorial to 
Mrs. Chorpenning and as a representa- 
tion of her gifted writing for children’s 
audiences. 


Mrs. McThing by Mary Chase was in- 
terestingly staged in-the-round by Rob- 
ert Hyde Wilson. A production of the 
University of Utah’s Playbox Theatre, 
the play’s characters were played by 
community and university actors. The 
following day, in analyzing the produc- 
tion, the delegates discussed the differ- 
ences and advantages in proscenium and 
arena presentations of Mrs. McThing. 


A new script, The Secret of the Jade 
Goddess, was presented by the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Playhouse of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and Junior Entertain- 
ments, Inc. Excellently directed by John 
De Puglio of Denver, the cast was com- 
posed of young people and college stu- 
dents from that city. During the critique 
session, the children who had seen the 
play expressed their delight at the mag- 
ic, the effects, the excitement, and the 
lavishness of costuming and setting. Al- 
though the production was a very stimu- 
lating one, it was felt by some that 
several changes in the script should be 
made before it is published. 


A theatre ballet production of The 
Blue Bird was presented under the gen- 
eral supervision of Barbara Barrie, a 
dance instructor of the University of 
Utah’s speech department. After an ini- 
tial discussion by children on their re- 
actions, the critique centered on the 
director, technical director, and the 
composer. Implications of the discus- 
sion seemed to be that this presentation 
of The Blue Bird may be approached 
three ways—as a fairy tale, as formal 
movement, and as an expression in 
color, sound, and music. Because The 
Blue Bird as a classic appeals on many 
levels, it was not surprising to find that 
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the children responded positively to the 
production. 


The last production was of an excit- 
ing new script, The Prince and the 
Knight, by Albert Mitchell. Produced 
by the University of Utah Theatre, the 
play was excellently directed by the 
playwright. The script is a treatment of 
the prince and the pauper theme, rich 
in medieval atmosphere, dialogue, and 
characters. Beautifully mounted and 
staged, the production was a thrilling 
experience for the children and_ the 
delegates. 


Ill 


A vital and stimulating part of the 
conference was devoted to two sessions 
of discussion groups. These sessions were 
under the general chairmanship of 
Agnes Haaga; their theme was a quo- 
tation from Hughes Mearnes: “You have 
something to say. Something of your 
very own. Try to say it. Don’t under- 
value it.” The delegates met in separate 
interest groups, each one led by a spe- 
cialist who stimulated the group to 
share and pool their knowledge and re- 
sources. There were six discussion sec- 
tions. 


A discussion group on “Children and 
the Coordinated Arts” was so stimu- 
lating that a third session was scheduled 
by its chairman, Margaret Woods. Mrs. 
Woods spoke of the unique potentiali- 
ties for children’s creative development 
and growth which all the arts offer. 
Actual participation of the group in a 
creative experience began by rhythmeti- 
cal interpretation of a filmed nature 
story which Mrs. Woods had previously 
shown. She pointed out that the rela- 
tionship of a creative experience to chil- 
dren’s theatre is the “seed from which 
self-expression will grow and which 
must signify trust and faith from the 
inside out.” 


Grace Price led the discussion group 
on the problems of touring companies. 
After analyzing some of the problems 
and techniques in managing the tour of 
a play for children, the group concluded 
that any sponsoring organization must 
have an oriented program chairman 
who can book excellent and appropriate 
plays. The group also recommended that 
a competent committee view, adjudi- 
cate, and recommend touring shows and 
that an approved list of professional 
touring companies be made. 


The group meeting on children’s dra- 
ma in the private studios, under the 
leadership of Jean Poull, discussed stand- 
ards in the private studios and the need 
for keeping the emphasis on the devel- 
opment of the child. A meeting of all 
Junior League delegates was also held 
so that they could share their ideas and 
problems specific to their various types 
of producing and sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Chairman of this discussion group 
was Mrs. Frank S. Hanna, director of 
Region X of the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America. Ruth Lease 
stressed the adoption of creative drama- 
tics to the areas of Junior League volun- 
teer service; Mrs. Hanna led a discussion 
of A. J. L. A.’s consultant service in spe- 
cialized fields of Junior League activi- 
ties. A great deal of interest was evi- 
denced by the questions and the dis- 
cussion. 


The group analyzing the problems 
involved in graduate and research work 
was led by James E. Popovich. The con- 
sensus of the group was that too fre- 
quently theses or studies in the area of 
children’s theatre are superficial or lack- 
ing because of the graduate students’ 
inadequate backgrounds in training and 
experience. Competent advisement was 
considered vital if such research is to 
be a significant contribution. ‘The group 
concluded that children’s theatre courses 
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at the graduate level should have broad 
pre-requisite training in drama and that 
creative dramatics courses should in- 
sist on pre-requisite knowledge of chil- 
dren, children’s literature, and drama. 


The delegates who met to consider 
children’s drama in religious education 
explored the vast possibilities of drama 
and faith. Led by Emily Pribble Gillies, 
the group shared their experiences in 
adapting religious materials and stories 
to creative dramatics, dance, and choral 
reading. A group of volunteers experi- 
mented in creating rhythm and move- 
ment to accompany the reading of the 
“isoth Psalm.” Mrs. Gillies reported 
that a bibliography of religious dramas 
is available through the Department of 
Christian Education of the Episcopal 
Church, 28 Havemeyer Place, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


IV 


One of the high points of the confer- 
ence was an afternoon and evening spent 
at Aspen Grove in the Provo Canyon. 
The delegates traveled forty miles on a 
convoy of buses high into the scenic 
mountains near Provo. After a short 
and dynamic speech by Martha Brush, 
the delegates separated into regional 
groups. A stimulating hour was spent 
by the delegates conferring with others 
from their geographical areas. ‘The plans 
formulated by each region revealed the 
strength and enthusiasm of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference at its grass- 
roots level. After a delicious picnic sup- 
per, the delegates assembled at the beau- 
tiful outdoor amphitheatre to pay trib- 
ute to the late Mrs. Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning. In a moving and beautiful speech, 
Sara Spencer spoke of Mrs. Chorpenning 
whose death last winter was a great loss 
to CTC. Rather than mourning, how- 
ever, the delegates were reminded how 
Mrs. Chorpenning herself had written of 
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death. For in one of her plays, an adap- 
tation of Sleeping Beauty, she is attempt- 
ing to teach children how to face person- 
al loss in the death of those they knew 
and loved. She changed the plot slightly 
so that in the tower scene, Beauty is sen- 
tenced by the bad fairy to die when she 
puts her finger on the spindle. When 
Beauty was pricked, she turned to her 
family, weeping around her, and said, 
“Mother, I have just found out some- 
thing wonderful. I found out you won't 
really be giving me up at all. When you 
went away a little while ago and left 
me here alone, I wasn’t really alone at 
all. You were all here with me inside 
my mind. I shall always be with you like 
that. I shall be running around in your 
mind just as I used to run around in 
your garden. And I shall be laughing, 
and you must all laugh with me in your 
thoughts. Laughing together when we 
love one another is one of the very best. 
things in the world.” 


V 


The relationship of high schools and 
children’s threatre occupied the atten- 
tion of the delegates for two sessions. 
During the first one, Jed Davis re- 
counted the problems of producing 
plays in the high schools for children’s. 
audiences, stressing that the technical 
elements must be imaginative and artis- 
tic. George Lewis discussed the philoso- 
phy underlying creativity in the high 
school. Every student has a tremendous. 
storehouse of creativity needing only a 
chance to release it. ‘Thus, said Mr. 
Lewis, “more often than not the high 
school director is a counselor first and a 
director second.” 


In the second session devoted to high 
schools, Leonard Rowley outlined the 
organization of a children’s theatre with 
high school students within a_ public 
school system. He emphasized the neces- 
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sity of working closely with superinten- 
dents and principals. The second speaker 
was the principal of Mr. Rowley’s school, 
Roy Metcalf, who strongly endorses chil- 
dren’s theatre now and regards it as the 
best community project at his school. 
Mr. Metcalf stated that “extra or co- 
curricular activities does for the stud- 
ents what the classroom cannot.” He 
dep'‘ored the tendency at many schools 
where athletics is the only avenue of 
student expression. 


A panel emphasizing the school ad- 
ministrator’s reaction to children’s the- 
atre was also very stimulating. Harvey 
Taylor, Ellamae Clark, Mrs. L. K. 
Blower, and Eunice Seaton discussed 
various phases of the problems of chil- 
dren’s theatre and its relationship to the 
schools, concluding that rapport on aims 
and methods with the school adminis- 
trators frequently spells the difference 
between the failure or success of a 
children’s theatre. 


Technical demonstrations were help- 
ful and unusual. One session was de- 
voted to an entertaining and informal 
technical demonstration by Vern Adix 
and his staff at the University of Utah 
Theatre. For one hour the audience was 
instructed in the use of flash powder, 
special effects, home-made lighting 
equipment, painting techniques. At a 
later session, Virginia Opsvig, assisted 
by Stanley Huntley, illustrated the emo- 
tional effects of color and light on chil- 
dren. Using the children from Miss ‘Tan- 
ners’ creative dance classes and employ- 
ing various pools of different-colored 
lighting areas, Miss Opsvig worked cre- 
atively with the children, showing the 
relationship of movement, color, and 
mood. While no conclusive decisions 
could be drawn from so short a demon- 
stration, the hour proved to be one of 
the most fascinating and provocative of 
the entire conference. An_ excellent 
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speech on another phase of production, 
business management, was given by Gail 
Plummer. Mr. Plummer outlined the 
need for intelligent and imaginative 
promotion of theatrical activity and 
showed types of brochures, posters, and 
related materials for use in publicity 
work. 


VI 


Many challenging and _ provocative 
speeches were made on playwrights and 
children’s theatre here and abroad. Mary 
Martin, chairman of the New Play Proj- 
ect Committee, sponsored a stimulating 
session on writing and finding new 
scripts. Anne Matlack gave a penetrat- 
ing speech on analyzing scripts. Speaking 
of the playwright’s approach to the 
study of character, she pointed out how, 
if he is really engaged upon a study of 
personality in action, the characters 
assume wills of their own. She stressed 
the use of inner action that gives the 
audience insight into motive, in its rela- 
tion to invisible action in a play. The 
second portion of her analysis was de- 
voted to a careful understanding of the 
function of plot and the common faults 
which result from mishandling of the 
plot elements. She deplored the use of 
gimmicks, padding, commonplace de- 
tail, and obvious exposition. Kenneth 
Carr warned of the pitfalls sometimes 
catching directors of new scripts. “It is 
much better to re-read and attempt to 
find out the author’s intent than to go 
slap-happy with a red pencil.” 


Four ‘outstanding new scripts which 
have been produced but not yet pub- 
lished were reviewed. Grace Price im- 
parted a sense of the magnitude and sus- 
pense of Young King Arthur by Mar- 
gery Evernden. Mary Ewen recreated the 
nonsensical high spirits of Old King 
Cole by Joe Grenzeback, by singing the 
songs and giving the delegates as much 
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lively entertainment as information. 
Agnes Haaga’s rich, animated review of 
The Treasure of the Mountain by Pa- 
tricia Randles gave it distinction and 
mystery. Kenneth Carr made the vagar- 
ies of Elizabeth Case’s Pippi: Longstock- 
ing endearing, and reminded the audi- 
ence how everyone thirsts for humor 
and takes to his heart the story of an 
amiable and resourceful non-conformist. 
Mary Martin’s excellent summary chal- 
lenged the delegates that no more 
worthy trace of our progress through the 
world can be left than that concerned 
with writing and bringing to life fine 
plays for children. 


Similar attention was given to chil- 
dren’s theatre on the broad internation- 
al scene. Two reports were read from 
CTC’s delegates to the International 
Theatre Institute at Dubrovnik, Jugo- 
slavia. Isabel Burger wrote glowingly of 
the progress of children’s theatre in 
Germany; Margaret Ellen Clifford, in 
a delightful vein, gave the delegates an 
inside look at committee work and In- 
stitute organization at the Jugoslavian 
conference. Gloria Chandler spoke on 
her experience as a delegate at the 
Centro Nationale de Prevenzione e De- 
fesa Sociale conference which was held 
in Milan, Italy, the week of June 4. 
This conference was planned with the 
assistance of UNESCO, with delegates 
from the United States, Germany, 
France, and Belgium interested in the 
impact of mass communication upon 
children. Miss Chandler related the 
great language barriers which beset the 
conference but reported that in Milan, 
as everywhere where children are con- 
cerned, national barriers and _ differ- 
ences disappear. An informal note to 
the international theatre scene was the 
greeting from Mexico (“Las Mananitas’’) 
sung beautifully by Marie Bustos Jef- 
ferson. 
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During the week other speakers con- 
tributed significantly to the conference. 
Frank Whiting, vice-president of AETA, 
brought greetings from CTC’s parent or- 
ganization. His speech on the need for 
professional activity among educational 
theatre workers and the importance of 
artistic and human goals which we 
must set for ourselves was both moving 
and stimulating. James E. Popovich 
spoke at a banquet honoring new play- 
wrights and introduced those attending 
the conference. 


However stimulating all the other 
speakers were, the closing luncheon 
speaker was easily the most eagerly an- 
ticipated one of the week. Winifred 
Ward’s talk on “Museums and Space 
Ships” was humorous and thought-pro- 
voking. Miss Ward explained that she 
did not fear there was any immediate 
danger to CT'C’s becoming museumized. 
She did warn, however, that the best 
way to avoid its ever happening is con- 
stant objective self-evaluation, not only 
in terms of techniques but also of goals. 
Imagination is the keynote. “We want 
our theatre to be alive, swirling with 
interest. We want our material breath- 
ing with life, not outmoded and past 
its usefulness like so many antiques in 
a museum. And if we are going to try 
to win the great audience of older chil- 
dren who are never seen in many chil- 
dren’s theatres, we need to remember 
that though we may love antiques, 
youth loves life—life not only of the 
past, but of the present and the future!’ 


Vil 


At the final luncheon, Sara Spencer, 
director of CTC for the past two years, 
turned over the “gloves” of office to 
Paul Kozelka. Miss Spencer’s steward- 
ship covered a period of many growing 
pains—a bawling infant not so many 
years ago, CITC has almost come-of-age 
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now, having nearly nine hundred mem- 
bers. 

The success of the 1955 conference 
was due largely to Miss Spencer’s leader- 
ship and to the brilliant planning of 
the program by Paul Kozelka. Aiding 
him were many others: Frances Cary 
Bowen, chairman of the hostesses, Sue 
Rothwell, President of the Salt Lake 
Junior League, and Mrs. Gail Plummer 
in charge of a delicious picnic supper 
complete with “carrot cookies.” A mon- 
umental task of organization and hospi- 
tality was done by Albert Mitchell and 
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Gail Plummer, co-chairmen of the local 
arrangements. 

On August 27, after five inspiring and 
enjoyable days of meeting, the delegates. 
left Salt Lake City with a new sense of 
dedication and comradeship. Next year, 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference will be held, 
August 20-25, at Northwestern Universi- 
ty. Until then, CTC members will be 
hard at work attempting to live up to 
the high ideals of children’s theatre so 
excellently advanced by the 1955 par- 
ticipants. 


A Warning to Sophomores (and others) 


Enthusiasm, though founded neither on reason nor divine revelation, but 
rising from the conceits of a warmed or over-weening brain, works yet, where it 
once gets footing, more powerfully on the persuasions and actions of men, than 
either of those two, or both together: men being most forwardly obedient to 
the impulses they receive from themselves; and the whole man is sure to act more 
vigorously, where the whole man is carried by a natural motion. For strong 
conceit, like a new principle, carries all easily with it; when got above common 
sense, and freed from all restraint of reason, and check of reflection, it is 
heightened into a divine authority, in concurrence with our own temper and 
inclination.—John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book IV, 


chapter 109. 
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